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The extracts from Miss Wood's and Bishop Rowe’s Alaska letters of 
last winter, which we give below, will be of interest at a time when we 
have heard of the illness and recovery of the former after most devoted 
service. The news from Alaska lately has been of a nature to make us 
all feel the bond which unites us to our missionaries. In the June Spirit 
of Missions we read of Miss Emberley’s illness and removal from Skag- 
way to Ketchikan, where Bishop Rowe wishes to found a new hospital. 
An appeal is made for a nurse to assist Miss Emberley here and also 
for one to take the place left vacant at Skagway by her taking up work 
in another place. 

We may see from Miss Wood’s letter below how much she has en¬ 
joyed the work and how near it is to her heart. Our news from her was 
that finding there was an epidemic of diphtheria at a place where there 
were no doctors and no medicine, she took what remedies she judged 
would be needed and travelled a hundred miles in a canoe to relieve 
these neglected ones. At last accounts she was recovering from the dis¬ 
ease which she had contracted in the course of her work of mercy. That 
Alaska is a most interesting field of mission work we have ample evi¬ 
dence, and shall at the approaching convention hope to hear Bishop 
Rowe’s experiences from his own lips. His letter gives us a charming 
picture of the New Year at Circle City. 

We take great pleasure in calling the attention of our nurses to this 
missionary need in the hope that it may awaken in some of us that 
wonderful call of the Spirit which has given rise to so many labors in 
the gospel field and resulted in such a rich harvest of souls. 

The approaching council of St. Barnabas Guild in Boston should 
stimulate us to fresh effort and draw closer the bond of love which unites 
us. We are fortunate in having Bishop Brent to preach to us on that 
occasion. Truly with missionary bishops as our associates and missionary 
nurses as our members, we may feel that we are contributing our mite 
to the great work. Among other subjects to be discussed we shall give 
a prominent place to the Pension Fund, on which many of us hold such 
diverse opinions. It is hoped these opinions will be well aired and that 
the nurses will take part in the discussions. It is hardly to be desired 
that the chaplains should do all the talking, and we feel sure that these 
reverend gentlemen would give us a chance to be heard if we would take 
it. The Pension Fund is the nurses’ affair and they should show 
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interest in it. We can all talk fast enough when we want to, and this is 
a good occasion for eloquence. The council meets in Boston October 3 
and 4, and we hope it may be well attended. The Boston Branch will 
be delighted to return some of the hospitality lavished on it and bids 
one and all a hearty welcome. 

miss wood’s letter. 

“ Circle City, Alaska, February 18, 1904. 

“. . . The lowest temperature we have had so far has been sixty- 
two degrees below zero. It takes quantities of wood to keep the cabin 
warm, but our feet will persist in getting cold. We made our Christmas 
very pleasant with one lovely tree dressed in all its finery, with dolls 
innumerable and pretty and useful gifts for all—a charming reminder of 
the loving, thoughtful hearts at home. ... We had our little church 
beautifully decorated. We had abundance of spruce and numbers were 
willing to help. Our Indian girls made all the festooning and wreaths, 
and then the young men hung them and we put on the finishing touches. 
One young man gave us a new carpet for the chancel, another made 
candlesticks for the altar and a candelabrum of native wood, turned 
and finished in white enamel. . . . The gentleman who had been holding 
services was also away, but the doctor was willing to lead our Christmas 
service for us. The church was filled, almost everybody being there. 
After evening prayer the gifts were distributed, and then the Indian 
children sang their Christmas carols. How happy everybody was! All 
the mothers, both white and Indian, brought their babies and none of 
them cried! The bishop and Mr. Chilson arrived New Year’s Eve, 
about eight o’clock. It was a snapping cold night, forty degrees below 
zero. I heard an unusual jingle of sleigh-bells and ran to the door to see 
the mail-team rushing past and a few yards north another team climbing 
the river bank, and I knew it was the bishop. . . . To-morrow our mail 
goes out and four little Indian children are around the table copying 
‘ Silent Night,’ which they want to sing to some white people, so I have 
been forced to go into a cold room, where my ink is freezing. We have 
a great deal of company, both Indian and white, and with all our other 
work, our letters get crowded into the wee sma’ hours sometimes. . . .” 

niSHOP rowe’s letter. 

“ Mission of the Heavenly Rest, 
“Circle City, Alaska, January 20, 1904. 

“The ‘Heavenly Best’! So it felt to me when I arrived here on 
the last night of the old year. I had tramped forty-five miles that day 
and was hungry and tired. Miss Woods and Miss Farthing soon had a 
sumptuous supper ready and I ate away my tiredness and hunger. We 
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had been expected, but were given up for the night; however, our 
arrival was soon known by every soul in camp. Midnight service had 
been declared off, but I declared it on again, and at eleven-thirty nearly 
everyone, native as well as white, was in the chapel. In spite of a solid 
run and tramp of forty-five miles I held the service. To stand was not 
difficult, but to move at all was attended by stiffness and some lim p. 
The service was bright and inspiring from the fact that it had been looked 
forward to and prepared for. It amply repaid me for the struggle I had 
made to reach Circle before the new year. Since then I have kept on 
with daily services, which have been attended largely. There is quite 
a religious quickening going on among the natives. Sundays are very 
busy days—five services and Sunday-school. Just after arriving the 
4 cold wave’ set in. We have had it seventy degrees below. I wonder 
if you can imagine how cold that means! I had planned to leave on 
Monday, but it was too cold. The distance is four hundred miles, with 
four bleak summits to cross, and such intense cold burns out your lungs, 
so I am waiting until the wave moderates. So far I have had a fairly 
nice trip. I realize that I must be pretty tough. In the eight hundred 
miles already made I have always been on my feet, leading the way ahead 
of the dogs on snow-shoes. Sometimes this has been serious work. The 
days were so short, the daylight at best so dim, and the great wastes of 
snow stretching into remoteness made it hard on the eyes and hard to 
keep my course. One day I got lost completely. The first calamity was 
breaking through bad ice and getting wet. I had to change or be frozen, 
and oh! how cold it was. Then I got my axe and felt my way with it, 
but with my eyes dimming so much from the accumulation of frost and 
at times closing, I failed to mark my way accurately, and the result was 
that towards night, after wearily tramping twenty miles, I came to the 
conclusion that I was off my course. I had been threading my way 
through a labyrinth of islands and sloughs that all looked alike. I hesi¬ 
tated, then concluded to camp for the night, but had to return to the 
camp I had left before I could find wood for a fire, and broke through 
the ice again in the darkness—a discouraging experience. However, I 
am here safe and well, for which I am deeply thankful. I have escaped 
any serious trouble, suffering nothing more than slightly frozen fingers 
and face and weariness, and have never been lame. ' I have not time to 
tell you of the happy visits I have had with the natives in the out-of-the- 
way places I have been able to reach on this journey. I enclose the 
measurements of William Loola and Joseph Kwulwul. I should be very 
much pleased if a box could be sent them this year. I ordained William 
to the diaconate at Fort Yukon. He and Joseph are fine Indians and 
have been most loyal and faithful. Their work is beyond praise. Wil¬ 
liam Loola has been the saving of the Fort Yukon Mission.” 



